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MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  CHARLESTON,  ) 
February  24,  1851.  \ 

Ret.  Mr.  Kendr'ick — Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  we  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  tender  to  you  their  thanks  for  your  eloquent  and  instructive 
Sernion,  addressed  to  them  on  Sunday  evening  last,  and  are  also  authorized  to 
solicit  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication;  in  which  request  allow  us  personally 
to  join.  With  the  earnest  hope  that  the  same  spirit  which  prompted  its  delivery, 
will  permit  us  to  extend  abroad  its  usefulness, 

We  remain,  very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  J.  REMBERT, 

C.  HAPPOLDT, 


S.  II.  DICKSON,  VComr, 

JOHN  C.  WILSON,  I 

J.  ii.  HOWARD,  J 

D.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Meeting. 


CHARLESTON,  February  25,  1851. 

Gentlemen:  On  receiving  your  note  of  yesterday,  my  prompt  and,  as  I 
thought,  fixed  determination  was,  not  to  comply  with  the  request  which  it 
conveyed.  The  Discourse  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  before  you, 
was  very  hastily  and  meagerly  prepared  amidst  the  pressure  of  unusual 
duties,  and  I  felt  nearly  certain  that  I  could  not,  in  the  brief  space  of  time 
allowed  me,  by  reason  of  your  speedy  departure  from  the  city,  put  it  in  such 
form  as  to  render  it  worthy  your  attention  when  exhibited  in  print. 

When,  however,  dn  second  thought,  I  recalled  the  serious  and  respectful 
manner  in  which  you  listened  to  its  delivery,  and  marked  more  carefully  the 
kind  and  complimentary  terms  in  which  you  have  solicited  its  publication,  and 
when,  above  all,  I  remembered  that  possibly  its  humble  lessons  might  not  prove 
altogether  useless,  my  original  determination  gave  way,  and  I  have  concluded 
to  submit  it  to  your  disposal,  with  most  of  its  imperfections  on  its  head. 

Accept,  young  gentlemen,  for  yourselves  and  your  associates,  the  assurances 
of  my  lively  interest  in  whatever  concerns  your  present  and  future  welfare. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  R.  KENDRICK. 

To  Messrs.  D.  H.  Williams,  C.  Happoldt,  .T.  G.  Howard,  E.  J.  Rembert, 
John  C.  Wilson,  S.  H.  Dickson,  Committee. 
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DISCOURSE. 


"  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment." — Ecelesiasies,  vii:  1. 

The  true    end   of  life    is   preparation   for  a  future 
and  eternal  life.     This  is  the  paramount  and  steady 
aim,  by  which  human    conduct    should  be  regulated 
and  human  character  moulded.     A  proper  subordinate 
aim  of  life,  is  success  in  this  world,  including  all  those 
possessions   and  enjoyments  which   men    pronounce 
desirable    and   God  pronounces   innocent.     It  is,  no 
doubt  true,    to  a  far  greater  extent    than  is  generally 
acknowledged,  that   these  two    ends  are   coincident, 
so   that   they   who    act   with    constant  and   anxious 
reference  to  the  higher,  are  most  sure  to  compass  the 
lower.     It  cannot  be   too  strenuously    insisted  upon, 
that  whatever   is    really   worthy    to  be  denominated 
success  in    the   world,  is    much    more   likely    to    be 
attained  by  practically  recognizing   our  relations  to 
God  and  eternity,  than  by  fixing  our  gaze   on    earth, 
and   limiting  our  aspirations   and    exertions   by   the 
narrow  horizon  which  bounds  our  mortal  vision.     In 
point  of  fact,  however,  it  is    too  palpable  that  in  the 
greater  number    of  minds  these  two    ends   are  con- 
stantly dissociated,  if  not   held  to  be  irreconcileably 
hostile  to  each  other.     Thousands  are  keenly  enough 
alive  to  whatever  concerns  their  advancement  in  this 
life,  who   jealously   exclude   all  consideration  of  that 
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future  life,  to  which  the  present  is  the  mere  stepping- 
stone.  Since  these  objects  are  so  persistently 
separated  in  human  contemplation  and  pursuit,  it  may 
be  allowable,  under  particular  circumstances,  to 
separate  them  in  the  discourses  of  the  Pulpit.  I 
propose  to  adopt  this  course  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  to  direct  your  attention  chiefly  to  that  lower  view 
of  life  which  engages  so  deep  and  general  interest. 
It  is  my  privilege,  at  this  time,  to  address  a  large 
body  of  young  men  who  are  about  stepping  forth 
upon  the  arena  of  this  world's  activity.  The  hour 
is  close  at  hand,  when  you  will  be  fairly  ushered  upon 
those  scenes  which  you  have  hitherto  surveyed  in 
dim  and  distant  prospect.  That  this  is  a  season  of 
anxiety  with  you,  I  know  full  well  from  a  memorable 
experience.  Tumultuous  and  conflicting  emotions, 
hopes  and  fears,  doubts  and  misgivings,  bright  antici- 
pations and  dark  forebodings  agitate  your  bosoms, 
and  cause  you  to  "rejoice  with  trembling,"  as  you 
linger  for  a  moment  on  the  final  step  that  conducts 
you  to  the  stern  realities  and  lofty  responsibilities  of 
life.  The  hour  which,  a  few  months  since,  you 
expected  with  eager  and  impatient  interest,  has  nearly 
arrived,  and  though  you  would  not  now  sec  it  recede 
further  into  the  future,  you  still  cannot  repress  a 
natural  trepidation  at  its  rapid  approach.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that,  you 
revolve  with  some  degree  of  seriousness,  questions 
relating  to  your  anticipated  career,  and  ask,  how  can 
we  most  certainly  win  the  prizes  of  our  ambition? 
At  this  solemn  crisis  of  your  lives,  at  this  separating 
hour    between  the    season  of    preparation  and   the 


season  of  action,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  deem  it  imper- 
tinent in  me  to  offer  you '  the  honest  counsel  of 
Christian  friendship.  With  this  view  I  have 
selected  a  maxim  from  that  treasure-house  of  inspired 
and  practical  wisdom,  the  Sayings  of  Solomon,  and 
shall  address  you  upon  a  good  name — its  elements  and 
its  value. 

I.  And  in  glancing,  in  the  first  place,  at  some  of 
the  elements  of  a  good  name,  there  is,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  a  wide  difference  between  a  good  name  and 
a  great  name.  Not  a -few  have  possessed  the  latter 
without  presenting  any  just  claims  to  the  former, 
while  some  have  enjoyed  both  in  happy  combination. 
There  is  an  immortality  of  honor,  and  there  is  an 
immortality  of  infamy.  The  wTorld  retains  the 
memory  of  many  great  names  only  to  load  them  with 
execrations,  while  it  embalms  the  good  ones  in 
blessings.  There  may  be  a  distempered  anxiety  for 
a  name  simply,  such  as  led  that  insanely  ambitious 
youth  of  old,  to  fire  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  that  he  might  achieve  an  imperishable 
celebrity.  A  similar  passion  has  cursed  our  earth 
with  many  of  its  gory  heroes,  who,  alas !  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  is  not  a  name  merely  that  we  should 
desire  ;  a  good  name  alone  is  deserving  an  honorable 
ambition.  The  enumeration  of  only  a  few  of  the 
more  conspicuous  and  essential  attributes  of  such  a 
name,  will  be  attempted  on  this  occasion. 

Amongst  these,  particular  prominence  should  be 
given  to  Industry.  The  world  honors  industry,  and 
more,  perhaps,  in  our  age  of  action  and  progress  than 
ever  before.     It  regards  this  virtue   as   indispensable 


to  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  commanding  char- 
acter, and  entertains  small  respect  for  the  effeminate 
children  of  indolence  who  "wear  soft  clothing,''  even 
though  they  may  "  dwell  in  kings'  houses."  Labor  is 
the. law  of  our  being,  imposed  originally  as  a  curse, 
but  made  in  our  altered  circumstances  to  contain  and 
convey  the  richest  blessings.  In  order  to  challenge 
esteem,  reverence  for  this  primal  law  of  our  fallen 
nature  must  be  exhibited,  by  rendering  it  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  or  of  both  together. 
It  is  pretty  generally  understood  and  felt,  that  industry 
in  any  pursuit  is  essential  to  eminent  qualifications 
for  usefulness  in  that  pursuit.  While  this  is  undisputed 
in  relation  to  employments  that  are  chiefly  manual, 
little  less  evident  is  it  concerning  those  which  tax  pe- 
culiarly the  intellect,  and  are  denominated  professional. 
No  appointments  for  life's  struggle,  however  admirable, 
no  genius  however  brilliant,  no  hereditary  distinctions 
and  possessions,  no  influences  of  friends  or  family,  can 
here  avail  to  dispense  with  plodding  and  unremitting 
exertion.  The  finest  powers  are  impaired  and  made 
useless  by  indolence. 

"  There  is  a  firefly  in  the  Southern  clime 
Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing; 
So  is  it  with  the  mind ;  when  once  we  rest 
We  darken." 

Industry  must  be  exercised  in  preparing  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  professional  life — industry  in  study,  in 
reading  and  observation.  And  when  the  candidates 
for  professional  distinction  and  emoluments  have 
honorably  completed  their  preliminary  education,  and 
received  the  credentials  which  give  them  a  regular 
introduction  to  their  chosen  work,  they  should  feel 


that  their  studies  are  in  fact  just  commenced.  In 
College  they  have  been  doing  little  more  than  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  the  implements  of  their  vocation 
— learning  the  importance,  and  design  and  use  of 
their  books.  They  have  been  in  process  of  training 
to  qualify  them  for  conducting,  with  safety  and  success, 
independent  investigations, 

This  sort  of  industry,  permit  me  to  say,  is  especially 
demanded  by  the  public  of  those  who  engage  in  the 
practice  of  Medicine.     It  is  an  intricate  and  extensive 
science,  requiring   for    any  thing    like   an    adequate 
mastery    of    it,    a    considerable    acquaintance    with 
various  branches    of  knowledge.     Besides,  Medicine 
is  not,  I  believe,  even  in  the   estimation  of  its  most 
zealous   and   partial  advocates,    a    finished  science. 
More,  probably,  than  almost  any  other,  it  is  and  must 
continue  to   be,  changing  and  growing.     Many  of  its 
fundamental    principles  are    not  thoroughly    settled. 
No  little  diversity  of  opinion  obtains  among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Faculty,  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
familiar  diseases,  while  new  remedies  must,  of  course, 
be    provided    for  changing   types  and  new  forms  of 
disease.     Thus  a  severe  industry  in  study  and  obser- 
vation, must  characterize  the  practitioner  who  would 
cherish  the  vital  spirit,  and  keep  up  with  the  advancing 
march  of  his  profession.     The  young  physician  who 
cannot    brook    patient  toil    and    repudiates    books, 
might  as  wrell  fling    up   his  employment  at  once,  or 
retire  to  some  region   of  dense  ignorance   where  his 
impudent  charlatanry  will  be   secure  from  detection. 
He   certainly  cannot  win  a  good  name  in  intelligent 
communities.     If  a  man  refuses  to    study  he  will,  in 
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genera],  turn  out  a  mere  drone  or  empty  declaimer  in 
the  Pulpit,  a  pettifogger  in  Law,  and  an  empirical 
pretender,  a  clumsy  quack  in  Medicine. 

With  the  industry  of  study,  there  must  be  associated 
the  industry  that  is  prompt  and  energetic  in  obeying 
professional  calls  and  performing  professional  duties. 
Men  are  always  pleased, when  the  interests  which  they 
entrust  to  another's  hands  secure  ready  and  zealous 
attention,  and  preeminently  must  this  be  the  case,when 
interests  so  valued  as  those  of  life  and  health  are 
concerned.  They  will  prize  the  physician  who 
quickly  obeys  the  call  that  summons  him  to  their 
sick-rooms,  and  who  requires  no  admonition  and 
entreaty  to  stimulate  his  exertions.  Industry  is  king. 
In  the  long  race  of  life,  industry  is  apt  to  outstrip 
genius  and  take  the  prize.  In  general  "the  fault  is 
not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,''  if  we  arc  under- 
lines. 

Another  cardinal  element  of  a  good  name,  is 
Integrity.  By  this  I  mean  a  reputation  for  thorough 
honesty  of  character,  which  makes  us  sacredly  respect 
the  rights  of  our  fellow-men,  and  maintain  a  -lofty 
bearing  in  all  our  dealings  and  transactions  with  them. 
All  mankind  do  homage  to  integrity,  even  they  who 
practically  discard  its  authority.  It  has  passed  into 
one  of  the  tritest  of  maxims,  that  "an  honest  man's 
the  noblest  work  of  God.''  Without  subscribing  in 
full  to  this  sentiment,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  dis- 
honest man  is  not  entitled  to,  and  will  not  command 
respect.  To  be  regarded  as  expert  in  the  low  arts  of 
fraud  and  deception,  will  consign  one  to  a  degradation 
from  which  no  talents,  however  greaf,  and  no  strata- 
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gems  however  ingenious,  can  redeem  him.  It 
matters  little  though  he  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
successful  in  his  dishonesty ;  his  ill-gotten  wealth  or 
splendid  abilities  may  purchase  for  him  an  obsequious 
attention  and  render  his  services  necessary  at  times, 
but  neither  can  procure  a  good  name.  This  is  an 
unbought  possession,  and  to  be  accorded  to  a  man,  it 
must  be  understood  of  him  that  he  is  governed  by  an 
unbending  uprightness  of  principle,  a  sterling  integrity 
which  no  bribes  can  corrupt  and  no  dangers  intimi- 
date. It  must  be  understood  of  him  that  something 
higher  than  mere  expediency,  the  pliant  spirit  of  a 
tortuous  and  truckling  policy,  regulates  his  actions — 
that  his  veracity  is  unimpeachable — that  "  his  words 
are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles  "—that  his  pledges 
are  redeemed  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter — that 
he  eschews  alike  the  shameless  falsehood,  and  the 
extravagant  exaggeration  of  fact — in  short,  that  "his 
heart  is  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth." 

A  reputation  for  Self -Control,  is  also  an  indispen- 
sable attribute  of  a  good  name.  This  is  closely 
connected  with  Integrity.  Integrity  preserves  us 
from  violating  the  rights  of  others  ;  Self-Control  from 
violating  what  may  be  denominated  emphatically  our 
own  rights,  and  disregarding  our  own  higher  interests. 
Many  there  arc,  who  would  shrink  with  horror  fron> 
doing  a  deliberate  injury  to  their  neighbor,  who  do 
constant  and  grievous  wrong  to  themselves,  and  thus 
sadly  impair  a  good  name,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
despoil  themselves  of  this  treasure.  And  here  we 
are  all  in  imminent  danger.  Our  bosoms  are  volcanoes 
where  fiery  passions  boil  and  rage,  and  unless  carefully 
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watched  and  firmly  repressed,  they  will  burst  forth  in 
destructive  violence.  We  have  within  us  appetites 
and  desires  which  thirst  and  clamor  for  gratification. 
And  we  find  ourselves  amidst  scenes  where  innumer- 
able enticements  address  these  passions  and  appetites, 
and  temptations  in  winning  forms'  and  with  dulcet 
solicitations,  invite  them  to  a  perpetual  banquet.  The 
cup,  whose  charms  wit  and  song  have  conspired  to 
celebrate,  so  sweet  and  sparkling,  and  circulating 
through  the  brain  a  phrensy  so  delicious,  is  pressed  to 
our  lips,  and  we  may  find,  too  late,  that  it  is  the  cup  of 
Circe,  drugged  with  a  bewitching  poison  that  steals 
away  the  reason  and  manly  dignity  of  its  victim,' 
leaving  him  to  grovel  in  disgusting  and  hopeless 
degradation.  To  resist  all  these  insidious  and  hostile 
influences  requires  no  small  effort ;  resisted,  however, 
they  must  be,  if  we  would  enjoy  a  good  name.  The 
slaves  of  sensuality  can  no  more  be  respected  than 
the  guilty  abettors  of  falsehood  and  fraud.  The 
severe  lessons  of  self-chastisement  and  self-control, 
must  be  learned  and  practised  by  all  who  desire  to 
command  approbation  and  esteem.  They  who  asso- 
ciate this  grace  with  a  lofty  integrity,  stand  before  the 
world  robed  in  an  imperial  dignity  which  no  calumny, 
however  malignant  and  persevering,  can  rend  or  soil. 
And  especially,  allow  me  to  say,  they  who  are 
entering  the  delicate,  dignified  and  responsible  pro- 
fession of  Medicine,  have  peculiar  occasion  to  possess 
a  reputation  for  both  these  virtues.  They  have  need 
to  be  regarded  as  upright  in  principle,  as  capable  of 
bridling  passion,  and  laying  an  interdict  upon  all 
unlawful  gratifications  and  intemperate   indulgences. 
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They  have  need  to  be  esteemed  men  of  honor,  in  its 
highest  and  best  sense.  Medicine,  beyond  any  other 
secular  profession,  is  grave,  responsible  and  solemn. 
There  is  about  it  a  sombrcness,  a  sacredness 
even,  which  makes  it  approach  and  resemble  the 
Gospel  Ministry,  and  which  seems  to  frown  npon  the 
levities  of  folly  and  the  wantonness  of  passion.  Its 
walks  lie  very  much  upon  the  confines  of  the  tomb, 
and  its  converse  is  most  with  pain  and  lamentation 
and  death.  Its  practitioners  are  apt  to  take  a  deep 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  those  to  whom  they 
administer  relief,  and  to  be  admitted  to  a  confidence 
that  transcends  all  ordinary  bounds.  How  apparent, 
then,  that  the  physician  should  illustrate  his  calling 
with  a  name  for  rectitude,  sobriety,  and  honor  !  Of 
him  it  should  be  said  with  truth — • 

"  Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit, 
For  'lis  a  throne  where  honor  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth.". 

I  shall  mention  but  one  other  element  of  a  good 
name,  and  that  is  Benevolence.  Selfish  as  the  world 
is,  it  still  does  not  love  selfishness.  It  reserves  its 
applause  for  those  who  evince  an  enlarged  benevo- 
lence, the  generous  spirit  that  feels  another's  woe,  and 
stretches  out  a  hand  to  supply  another's  want.  This 
is  the  crowning  grace  of  a  good  reputation.  Benevo- 
lence sheds  a  soft  lustre  over  the  whole  character  and 
gives  a  richer  beauty  to  the  stern  virtues,  Industry, 
Integrity,  and  Self-Control.  But,  let  us  remember 
that  a  name  for  simple  benevolence,  the  willing  dispo- 
sition to  extend  succour  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  is 
not  all  that  We  should  desire.  There  is  a  kindness 
which,  though  genuine,  is  cold  and  repulsive  in    its 
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manner,  and  confers  its  favors  with  a  seeming  grudg- 
ing and  reluctance.  A  gift  may  lose  half  its  value,  by 
losing  all  those  amenities  of  sympathy  and  good-will, 
with  which  it  might  have  been  bestowed.  And  there 
is  a  kindness  which  enriches  and  adorns  its  favors,  by 
the  gentle  and  delicate  style  in  which  it  performs  its 
work.  It  is  warm,  and  cordial,  and  sympathizing 
benevolence  that  carries  the  heart,  and  binds  it  to  the 
benefactor  forever. 

Scarcely  any  profession  has  so  frequent  opportunity 
to  practise  this  virtue,  as  the  Medical.  Its  members 
are  incessantly  appealed  to  for  assistance,  by  those 
who  are  utterly  unable  to  remunerate  their  services. 
Distress,  in  its  most  pitiable  forms,  exasperated  by  the 
double  misfortune  of  sickness  and  poverty,  knows  no 
wdiere  else  to  turn  for  relief  but  to  them,  and  with 
pathetic  entreaties  invokes  their  attention.  And  in 
simple  justice  to  the  profession,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  physicians  do  not,  in  general,  disregard  these 
entreaties,  but  with  a  patience  and  self-sacrifice  which 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  they  hear  and  heed  the 
calls  of  the  sick  poor.  They  probably  perform  more 
gratuitous  services  than,  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
Not  unfrequently  in  my  visits  in  this  city,  have  I  heard 
the  inmates  of  habitations,  whose  squalid  wretched- 
ness must  have  "excluded  all  thought  of  pecuniary 
compensation,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  regular 
attentions  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  practitioners. 
Such  instances  are  common  in  all  communities,  and 
they  deliver  a  most  honorable  testimony  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Medical  profession.  Long  may  it  deserve 
and  enjoy  a  distinction  so  proud  and  pure  ! 
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Nor  will  my   feelings  suffer  me  to  allow  this  occa- 
sion to   pass,  without    adding    that   ministers   of  the 
Gospel  are  under  a  very  heavy  debt  of  obligation  to 
the  Medical  Faculty,  a  debt,  which  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  is    permitted    to   accumulate  through  a  mis- 
taken courtesy.     On  this  point  I  could  speak  with  an 
energy  and  tenderness    of  feeling  prompted   by  per- 
sonal experience,  and  quite  unalloyed  by  the  ignoble 
spirit    of    flattery ;    but   I   prefer   to    substitute    the 
experience  of  another.     An    afflicted  minister  in  the 
city  of  Richmond  has  given  to  the  public  the  following 
striking  statement :  "  My  manifold    bodily  infirmities 
have  made  me  familiar  with  many  physicians.  To  no  one 
class  of  men,  as  a  class,  not  even  the  Gospel  ministry 
itself,  am    I   under  greater,  nor  as  great    obligations. 
Financially  speaking,  the   services  rendered    me  gra- 
tuitously cannot  be  less  than  twenty -five  hundred  or 
three  thousand  dollars  in  value.     And  the  promptness 
and  zeal,  and  fidelity  and  affection  with  which  these 
services  have    been  afforded,  have    increased   their 
value  four-fold.     The  very  presence  of  the  scientific, 
skilful,    assiduous     and    generous    practitioner,    has 
seemed  to    put  disease  in  abeyance;  his   very  voice 
has  tended  to  soothe    and  alleviate  the  pains   I   have 
endured.'' 

Physicians  should  remember,  whether  their  services 
are  compensated  in  money  or  not,  that  a  delicate 
sympathy  with  the  distressed,  and  a  kindness  which 
bears  with  their  weaknesses  and  is  gentle  and  accom- 
modating in  its  spirit,  will  greatly  enhance  their  good 
name.  They  should  sedulously  avoid  that  blunting 
and  hardening  of  the   sensibilities  which    naturally 
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result  from  familiarity  with  suffering,  keeping  their 
hearts  open  to  all  the  soft  influences  of  pity,  and  their 
lips  practised  to  speak  the  soothing  words  of 
henevolent  solicitude. 

II.  Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  more  prominent 
and  indispensable  features  of  a  good  name,  let  us  now 
turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of  its  value.  This  point 
has,  of  necessity,  been  somewhat  involved  in  our 
previous  remarks,  but  it  deserves  a  distinct  and  inter- 
ested attention.  In  our  text  we  are  informed  that  a 
"good  name"  is  better  than  precious  ointment — one  of 
the  most  prized  of  Oriental  possessions.  In  another 
portion  of  his  writings,  Solomon  pronounces  it 
"rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.'' 

1.  The  value  of  a  good  name  will  be  apparent  when 
contemplated  as  a  source  of  happiness.  It  is  true 
enough,  that  merely  to  be  spoken  well  of,  cannot 
appease  the  heart's  restless  desires,  and  convey  to  the 
bosom  a  stable  and  complete  satisfaction — but  still  this 
is  worth  something.  To  possess  a  good  reputation 
which  we  are  conscious  of  deserving,  is  no  contempti- 
ble minister  of  enjoyment.  No  one  endowed  with  the 
ordinary  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  can  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  regard  of  his  fellow-beings,  especi- 
ally of  the  more  virtuous  and  wise.  He  may  assume 
indifference  and  profess  carelessness  as  to  their 
opinions,  but  this,  in  general,  will  be  a  transparent 
and  silly  affectation.  A  man  cannot  well  endure  the 
deserved  scorn  of  the  excellent  of  society.  Their 
cold  glance  and  easy  exhibition  of  a  conscious  supe- 
riority, will  follow  him  to  his  home  and  his  hours  of 
retirement,    and   despite     all  his  assertions    to    the 
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contrary,  he  will  feel  uncomfortable  and  writhe  under 
these  tokens  of  disapprobation.  There  is  tremendous 
power  in  a  righteous  public  opinion,  and  when  inflamed 
to  a  sentiment  oi  holy  and  indignant  energy  it  will 
eat  and  burn  into  the  soul  like  an  ulcer,  which  no 
earthly  balm  can  heal  and  no  ointment  mollify. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  held  in  general  esteem  and 
affection,  to    receive    the    blessings  of  the   poor  and 
friendless,  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  to  be  pointed  out 
as  those  who  exemplify  a  lofty  morality,  are   sources 
of  no    meagre    satisfaction.     "  God  never  made   an 
independent    man,*'    but  has   so  constituted    us  that 
the  virtues  of  our  ''good  name,"  which  awaken  grati- 
tude and  joy  in  other  bosoms,  react  upon  our  own,  to 
shed  there  a  sweeter   peace,    and   kindle  a  livelier 
pleasure.     As  a  source  of  happiness  a  good  name  is, 
indeed,  "  better  than  precious  ointment."     The    fra- 
grance of  ointment  soon   exhales  and  is  lost,  but  the 
fragrance  of  a  "good  name"  abides    long,  to   regale 
and  support  the  spirit  of  its  possessor.     Misfortunes 
may  accumulate,  riches  may  depart,  and  all  outward- 
circumstances    change,   but    if    our    "good    name" 
remains  unhurt  through  all  these  vicissitudes,  we  have 
left  a  source  of  satisfaction  better  than  all  the  luxuries 
which  wealth  can  supply.     In  the  midst  of  his  cala- 
mities, the  venerable  patriarch  of  Uz  consoled  himself 
by  recalling  the  tokens-  of  grateful  esteem  which  he 
had  enjoyed  in   more  prosperous  days.     "  When  the 
ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye 
saw  me,   it  gave  witness  to  me  ;  because  I  delivered 
the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him    that 


had  none  to  help  him. 
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The  blessing  of  him  that  was 


ready  to  perish  came  upon   me ;  and   I  caused  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.'' 

2.  The  relation  of  a  good  name  to  success  in  life 
proclaims  its  value.  A  good  name  is  an  open  pass- 
port to  favor  and  friendship — the  pledge  and  earnest 
of  prosperity— a  patent  of  nobility  even,  which  the 
world  recognizes  and  honors.  It  is  in  itself  a  capital 
better,  and  oftentimes  more  in  demand,  than  thousands 
of  dollars.  A  young  man  may  begin  life  penniless, 
but  with  a  good  name  he  does  not  begin  it  portionless, 
With  this  possession,  associated  with  respectable 
abilities,  he  need  not  despair  of  success.  He  may 
have  to  learn  and  practise  the  double  lesson,  "to  labor 
and  to  wait,"  and  the  waiting  season  may  seem  very 
long  and  dark — success  may  delay  to  come,  until  the 
weary  and  anxious  young  heart  is  nigh  unto  breaking, 
but  come,  sooner  or  later,  it  will.  Such  a  man  must 
rise — he  cannot  be  kept  down  for  ever.  There  is  no 
profession  so  crowded  that  he  will  not  find  a  standing 
place  in  it,  and  "scope  and  verge''  enough  for  the 
.profitable  exercise  of  his  virtues.  How  often  in  your 
own  chosen  profession,  have  you  seen  those  who 
sprang  from  the  obscurest  circumstances,  struggling 
up  amidst  manifold  obstacles  and  embarrassments, 
until  at  length,  by  dint  of  strict  integrity  and  tireless 
industry,  they  took  position  in  its  foremost  rank,  and 
what  is,  perhaps,  better  still,  .by  a  continued  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  qualities,  held  it  proudly  through  a 
long  life.  The  rewards  of  honorable  ambition  follow 
a  good  name,  almost  as  certainly  as  his  shadow  fol- 
lows the  man.  God  has  bound  these  two  terms  to- 
gether by  a  law  that  lies  deep  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  and  admits  but  rare  exceptions. 
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There  is,  too,  a  recuperative  energy  in  a  good 
name.  If  a  man,  by  misfortune,  lose  prosperity,  a 
blameless  reputation  is  very  apt  to  bring  it  back  again, 
so  that  it  may  be  often  recorded  of  such  an  one,  as  it 
is  of  that  ancient  afflicted  saint  to  whom  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  ''his  latter  end  was  more  blessed 
than  his  beginning.'' 

3.  There  is  one  other  consideration  bearing  upon 
this  subject  loftier  than  either  of  those  yet  mentioned, 
though,  I  fear,  less  adapted  to  impress  the  common 
mind.  I  refer  to  the  va!ue  ol"  a  good  name  as  an  in- 
strument of  usefulness.  It  is  a  low  and  contracted  am- 
bition, which  limits  a  man's  aspirations  for  usefuness 
to  the  sphere  of  his  particular  avocation.  Members 
of  the  learned  professions  especially,  should  desire  to 
have  their  influence  for  good  felt  far  beyond  the  circle, 
and  in  enterprises  o^ite  disconnected  with  the  aims 
of  professional  service.  And  for  broad  and  general 
usefulness  to  society,  a  good  name  is  positively  re- 
quisite. I  need  not  stop  to  prove  that  our  ability  to 
operate  favorably  upon  other  minds,  is  proportioned 
to  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  us.  Confidence 
is  the  eternal  condition  of  great  usefulness.  Unless 
we  challenge  this,  we  can  effect  little  in  any  cause  or 
undertaking,  that  contemplates  the  elevation  and  in- 
creased happiness  of  our  race.  Destitute  of  this,  our 
benevolent  endeavors  will  be  derided  as  hypocritical, 
and  attributed  to  the  prompting  of  interested  views 
or  corrupt  motives.  Whatever  other  advantages  for 
wielding  a  salutary  influence,  a  man  may  possess — be 
it  genius  that  excites  the  world's  wonder,  or  wealth 
that,  provokes  the  world's  envy — without  a  good  name 
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he  will  be  powerful  only  for  mischief.  There  have 
been  professed  Christians,  aye,  and  Christian  Minis- 
ters even,  who  evinced  a  seemingly  burning  zeal  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  Religion,  and  brought  to  its  sup- 
port the  contribution  of  great  powers,  but  they  stag- 
gered under  the  weight  of  a  bad  or  doubtful  reputa- 
tion, and  all  their  ardor  and  eloquence  proved  utterly 
unavailing. 

Let  one,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  like  that  Deme- 
trius so  pregnantly  eulogized  by  the  Apostle  John, 
has  "good  report  of  all  men,"  lend  his  suffrage  and  ad- 
vocacy to  any  worthy  cause,  and  it  acquires  at  once, 
new  vigor,  and  receives  an  impulse  that  is  felt  and 
marked.  The  silent  walk  of  such  a  man  in  the  pres- 
sence  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  is  a  rebuke 
to  vice  and  a  support  to  virtue.  As  an  instrument  of 
usefulness  a  good  name  is  more  potent  than  the  scep- 
tre of  princes.  It  is  more  precious  than  the  costliest 
ointment.  Its  refreshing  and  purifying  fragrance  will 
diffuse  itself  far  and  wide — it  will  linger  as  a  sweet 
perfume  around  the  tomb,  and  fill  and  bless,  it  may  be, 
the  latest  ages  of  recorded  time. 

What  a  beautiful  and  sublime  illustration  of  all  the 
principles  which  we  have  taught,  might  be  set  before 
you  in  the  character  and  life  of  him  whose  birth  day 
was  yesterday  celebrated  in  our  city  and  throughout 
this  vast  republic,  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  affection.  No  more  were  needed  than  sim- 
ply to  pronounce  the  word  Washington,  to  suggest  all 
the  elements,  and  exhibit  all  the  advantages  otugood 
name. 

To  you  who  are  about  going  out  into  life  to  com- 
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pete  for  its  rewards  in  a  singularly  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible vocation,  just  this  name  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Your  professional  superiority  and  success 
will  be  greatly  dependent  upon  this  possession.  What- 
ever may  be  your  natural  tact  for  your  business,  how- 
ever quick  your  perceptions,  however  solid  your  judg- 
ment and  cunning  your  skill,  you  will  need  something 
more — a  good  name.  And  fortunately  this  you  may 
secure.  It  is  no  very  difficult,  certainly  no  impractica- 
ble task  to  obtain  it.  Do  you  ask,  how  may  it  be 
won  ?  I  have  a  snort  direction  to  suggest  in  reply — 
cultivate  the  right  virtues,  and  the  right  reputation 
will  certainly  follow.  Be  just  what  you  would  seem. 
Not  a  few  reverse  this  rule,  and  attempt  to  seem  what 
they  should  be.  This  always  proves  a  laborious  and 
abortive  effort.  For  men  to  se em  industrious  and  up- 
right, and  sober  and  kind,  when  in  fact  they  are  not, 
involves  a  very  shallow  and  fruitless  hypocrisy.  There 
are  those  who  undertake  to  push  a  reputation  in  pro- 
fessional life,  and  carry  success  by  a  bold  and  dex- 
trous stroke,  or  by  large  pretensions  and  juggling  arts, 
and  a  sort  of  busy  and  impertinent  activity — but  all  to 
little  purpose.  Such  men  flourish  for  a  season  only 
— their  reputations  are  hollow  and  short-lived,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  green  and  promising  in  the  evening, 
but  withered  and  gone  in  the  morning.  Sham  repu- 
tations, and  sham  characters,  and  sham  men,  will  all 
quickly  be  found  out  and  despised.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  a  good  reputation — it  must  be  fairly  and  hon- 
estly reached.  We  must  abide  by  the  arrangements 
of  Providence,  and  be  just  what  we  would  like  to  have 
others   think    us.     Be   industrious    and  upright ;    be 
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temperate  and  benevolent ;  be  true  to  your  fellows 
and  true  to  yourselves,  and  the  world  will  soon  give 
you  credit  for  these  virtues,  and  honor  them  with 
large  rewards.  Friends  will  gather  about  you;  you 
will  be  prized  as  physicians  and  loved  as  men. 

To  save  myself  from  misconception  and  guard 
you  from  a  common  and  fatal  error,  I  must  add,  that, 
while  I  have  thus  far  preached  the  truth,  I  have  not 
preached  the  whole  truth.  Desirable  and  valuable  as 
a  good  name  is,  it  is  not  the  one  thing,  nor  the  chief 
thing  desirable.  However  satisfactorily  it  may  pass 
us  through  this  world,  and  enable  us  to  meet  with 
proud  and  unblenching  eye,  the  gaze  of  our  fellow- 
man,  it  will  not  enable  us  to  meet  the  gaze  of  Him 
who  searches  the  heart,  and  requires  purity  there. 
However  it  may  help  us  to  carry  off  the  prizes  of  this 
life,  it  will  not  command  the  prizes  of  heaven.  We 
are  not  pure  in  the  recesses  of  our  being — we  cannot 
be  perfectly  so.  Our  reputations,  however  fair,  can 
scarcely  endure  the  close  scrutiny  of  impartial  friend- 
ship— much  less  can  they  bear  our  own  better  inform- 
ed and  more  thorough  scrutiny — and  least  of  all,  can 
they  abide  the  piercing  and  revealing  examination  of 
a  holy  and  omniscient  God.  It  is  a  folly  bordering 
upon  madness,  that  would  allow  a  man  to  think  of 
carrying  a  reputation  obtained  from  the  weak  and 
sinful  children  of  earth,  before  Him,  and  challenging 
acceptance  on  its  merits.  There  is  but  one  name 
that  can  avail  for  us  at  the  grand  assize  of  the  universe, 
and  that  is  Christ  I  We  must  be  called  for  Him — we 
must  have  His  righteousness,  and  to  some  extent, 
at  least,   His  character  and  spirit,  if  we  would  stand 
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on  that  august  occasion.  Christian  is,  indeed,  the 
highest  and  best  name,  comprehending  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  reputation,  and  much  more.  It  is  an 
honorable  name — a  sacred  name — a  divine  name. 
This  will  pass  us  unterrified  and  unharmed  through 
the  dreaded  examination  which  awaits  us  all  as  can- 
didates for  eternity,  and  open  for  us  the  golden  gates 
of  heaven.  Seek  to  be  called  by  this  "name  above 
any  name" — for 

"Star  unto  star  doth  speak,  and  world  to  world 
Repeats  the  password  of  the  universe 
To  God,  the  name  of  Christ — the  one  greai  word 
Well  worth  all  languages  in  earth  or  heaven." 

Remember  the  proverb  "physician  heal  thyself," 
and  spurn  not  the  sovereign  remedy  provided  for  your 
cure. 

Go  forth  then,  young  gentlemen,  and  win  for  your- 
selves "a  good  name.''  Be  it  yours  to  enjoy  an  hon- 
orable and  prosperous  career — to  succeed  in  relieving 
human  suffering,  and  under  God,  prolonging  human 
life.  May  you  be  useful  and  happy!  May  the  chap- 
lets  which  loving  hearts  and  willing  hands  shall  weave, 
be  bound  upon  your  brows  !  And  after  having  thus 
enjoyed  a  good  name  upon  earth,  you  shall  pass  to 
your  final  audit,  may  the  eternal  satisfaction  be  yours 
which  will  spring  from  seeing  your  names  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life  ! 


